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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 

BY GOLDWIN SMITH, D. C. L. 



The notable fact in British politics is a weakness of the 
Opposition in Parliament, such as there has not been since the 
Tory party came back a wreck from the election which followed 
the passing of the first Eeform Bill. The party system can work 
well, or, indeed, work at all, only when there is an Opposition 
strong enough to check the action of the party in power, to keep 
the Government up to the mark, and to be ready when called upon 
to take its turn in office. Even Tories, therefore, deplore, or 
affect to deplore, on constitutional grounds, the want of an 
effective Opposition. The sorrow of the Government Whip may 
well be sincere; for his task in bringing members to divisions is 
made doubly hard. A Government with an overwhelming ma- 
jority has in fact been more than once brought to the verge of 
defeat by the apathy and indolence of its supporters, who, though 
warned by the Whip of a coming division, think they may safely 
go to their dinner. 

So low has sunk the party which twenty years ago came back 
with a decisive majority from the polls! Nor is the reduction 
of its numbers in the House of Commons by any means the full 
measure of its fall and weakness. In the shrunken array on its 
benches there are eighty Irish Nationalists who abjure the British 
alliance and, as Home Eulers, are bent on an object which most 
of the British Liberals at heart abhor and strive to keep practi- 
cally out of sight, though they dare not strike it out of the plat- 
form. The British members of Opposition, again, are divided, 
intensely and bitterly divided, among themselves on the question 
of the South African war ; and not only on the question of that 
particular war, but in regard to the whole Imperialist policy, of 
which the attack on the South African Commonwealths forms 
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a part. That section of the Opposition of which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is the head, and which includes Sir William 
llarcourt, Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Labouchore and Mr (-'ban- 
ning, is really divided by a wider gulf from Mr. Asquith's section 
than is Mr. Asquith's section from the Liberal-Unionists on the 
(Jovernment side. Lord Kosebery is perfectly right in saying 
that the difference of opinion between the sections is fundamental 
and extends not only to the present war, but to the whole policy 
of the future, though what his object can be in rubbing salt into 
the gaping wound is, like his general aim, a mystery. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the official leader of the 
Opposition, is a parliamentarian of singular tact, as well as a 
very popular and much respected man. He has done probably all 
that could be done to harmonize incompatibilities, to present the 
semblance of -a united front, and to prevent his followers from 
actually filing into hostile lobbies, if lie could not prevent 
their abstention. But his measure of success has been small, and 
he has had to endure the annoyance of a perpetual revolt inside 
the party as well as the mockery of the triumphant foe. The 
Asquith dinner was evidently pointed against him and the sec- 
tion of the party which is loyal to him, though he contrived by 
adroit management in some measure to deprive the demonstration 
of its sting. 

The Liberal party as a whole is, of course, at present suffer- 
ing greatly from the influence of the war fever. The situation, 
in fact, is a signal and almost appalling proof of the temporary 
autocracy which a Government may obtain by plunging the na- 
tion into a war. But in the late election, fought on the war 
issue, the loss of the Liberal party in seats was only two, though 
there was a larger reduction of its popular vote. Before the 
outbreak of the war the Tories had been completely victorious 
at the polls; and though they no doubt owed their triumph in it 
largely to the strenuous support of the beer interest, beer may 
be regarded as their constant ally. Mr. Gladstone, by his con- 
version to Home Rule, had shattered the party and sent the 
Unionist section of it over to the Tory side, where, after a pro- 
visional domiciliation, it has finally found a home. It must be 
borne in mind that he appealed to the spirit of separatism, not in 
Ireland only, but in Scotland and Wales ; that he in fact threat- 
ened the United Kingdom with disruption. In the fury of the 
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fray he was even led to set the "masses" against the "classes," and 
ignorance against education. While we give him the utmost 
credit for ardent enthusiasm in the cause which he had suddenly 
embraced, it must be allowed that no political leader ever took a 
surer way to the ruin of his party. 

It must be admitted at the same time that there was a gen- 
eral reaction and that the Liberal movement had been losing its 
force. The extension of the franchise had fully reached what the 
veteran Liberals of the Reform Club thought its utmost bounds. 
The only great step remaining to be taken in that direction was 
woman's suffrage, a plunge from which even decided Radicals 
recoiled. A period of political lassitude and apathy naturally 
ensued. The place of political progress in the public mind has 
for the time been taken by other objects ; by pleasures and sports, 
by royal and military shows, above all by the pursuit of wealth, 
which is now absorbing and almost wild. 

Liberalism had a citadel in the Free Churches, strongholds of 
conscientious principle, as well as naturally opposed to the priv- 
ileges of the State Church, which the Tory party upheld. But 
the Free Churches have been mollified by religious concession, 
and at the same time specially weakened by the inroads of 
scepticism, which are more fatal to a church resting solely on 
conviction than to one which rests on the support of the State, 
on public endowments, popular habit, and the preference of the 
wealthy classes for hierarchical government and ancient ritual. 

Moreover, the vision of Disraeli and his Tory-Democratic 
school has been to a not inconsiderable extent fulfilled. The 
extension of the suffrage to the lowest class has proved favorable, 
not to progress but rather to reaction. The populace, of the great 
cities especially, has combined at the polls with the wealthy 
class against the middle class and the higher order of artisans; 
much as the populace at Naples sided with the Bourbons against 
the Liberals there. The metropolitan district, which, half a 
century ago, was overwhelmingly Liberal, is now not less over- 
whelmingly Tory. The "Mafeking night," with its immense 
carnival of riot and debauch, bespoke the political tendencies of 
a populace which is said to supply eighty thousand customers, 
men, women and children, every night to the gin palaces and 
saloons. An- attempt made by Lowe, as Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, some years ago, to tax the city populace by laying a duty 
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on matches encountered a storm of resistance to which the Gov- 
ernment succumbed. But so long as it is not taxed, the populace 
of London and other great cities is likely to remain Tory, and 
above all to adhere to a Tory Government, which adds to its 
ordinary stimulants the excitement of a war. The peasantry 
shows itself in the elections less Tory than the populace of the 
cities. 

In the world at large a spirit of violence, adverse to political 
and social progress as well as to international morality, has sud- 
denly prevailed. There seems to be a sort of general satiety of 
civilization and fancy for a return to the robustness of the bar- 
barian. The doctrine that Might makes Eight appears with 
little or no disguise. Exhibitions of force of all kinds are in 
fashion. Prize-fighting is revived, bull-fighting is introduced. 
The roughest sports, such as football, are in vogue. Churches 
pander to the prevailing tendency and discard, some of their 
ministers even flout, the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. 
War is upheld by clergymen, not as an occasional and unwelcome 
necessity, but as a normal source of good. One cause of this 
probably is the subversion, by the advance of science, of religion 
and the religious ideal; while belief in a Providence upholding 
justice and humanity is. beginning to give way to belief in a blind 
and ruthless force as the ruling power of the universe. But, 
whatever may be the explanation, this tidal wave of Jingoism 
could not fail to swamp for the time Liberalism and the Liberal 
party. 

So far as the thoughts of the people are turned to anything 
political or serious, their present object is not domestic improve- 
ment, but extension abroad, and the building up by conquest and 
Imperial federation of what is called the Greater Britain; a 
term which, with the opprobrious name Little Englander, ap- 
plied to the opposite party, suggests that England is not in 
herself great, but great only in virtue of her connection with a 
number of scattered dependencies and three hundred millions of 
subjugated Hindoos. Not that the impelling force of Imperial- 
ism is so much desire of territorial extension, as the appetite 
of the capitalist, who craves for new fields of exploitation, espe- 
cially for such as can be worked with servile labor. That mere 
extension of territory is not strength, but more often weakness, is 
a lesson which has now been generally learned. The tendency, 
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both in itself and by its conjunction with militarism, is not only 
alien, but distinctly opposed to the pursuit of internal improve- 
ment. Imperialism and Liberalism cannot dwell together under 
the same roof. 

Wealth is always conservative, and its prevalence in elections 
to Parliament has increased. Of bribery at elections, which in 
former days prevailed to an enormous extent, there is now little 
or none. It has been generally extinguished by the strictness 
of the Election law and the integrity of the judges. But bribery 
between elections by expenditure of money in donations, sub- 
scriptions, Christmas gifts and entertainments, has greatly in- 
creased. A member the other day resigned his seat on account 
of his inability to meet the demand. A wealthy man has been 
known practically to rent a seat by distributing through his agent 
every Christmas a large sum in gifts to the poorer electors. No 
question was ever asked nor was anything ever said by the agent 
about votes, but it was well understood that the gift would con- 
tinue so long as his principal remained member for the city. 

It was easier in former days to find a seat for a rising Liberal. 
While the counties were held by Tory squires commercial cities 
were more open, and the magnates of local commerce were then 
content with disposing of the representation. They now aspire 
to the seat for themselves. At a party caucus in view of an 
election a particular seat was proposed for the consideration of 
the meeting. The meeting was thereupon told that considera- 
tion was useless, as the seat was pre-engaged. The chairman 
asked for whom. "For So-and-So." "Why, I thought he did 
not care about politics." "No more he does." "Then, why 
does he want the seat?" "He does not want it." "Then, why 
does he take it?" "His wife does." A seat in the House of 
Commons, unlike a seat in the House of Eepresentatives, still 
carries with it a certain social grade ; it is a key to high circles, 
and a possible avenue to title. So long as this is the case it will 
be an object of aspiration to new-made wealth. 

The extraordinary worship of the late Queen and of her 
memory, the Jubilee and the Funeral, have not failed to produce 
their intended effect, as, in its day, did the Jubilee of George the 
Third. There has been a sensible revival of that personal au- 
thority of the Crown which had been in abeyance or nearly so 
since George the Third's day. It is difficult to say how far 
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this may go or how long it may last. Half a century ago nobody 
would have believed in the possibility of a monarchical reaction. 
The question rather was how long even the forms of monarchy 
would last. To whatever the renewed influence may amount, its 
exercise can hardly fail to be anti-Liberal. Unless the wearer 
of the Crown develops personal force and ambition, the influence 
will probably be wielded in his name by a Tory junto. 

Not only has the House of Commons become less Liberal, but 
its authority as the popular branch of the legislature seems to 
have declined, while the power of the executive has increased at 
its expense. It is treated in somewhat cavalier style by the 
Government. The time and scope for the action of independent 
members have been curtailed. The gag of the cloture is freely 
applied. Appropriations to the extent of sixty-seven millions 
sterling have been carried under cloture in one night. 

The influence of the Colonies on British politics again, since 
they have been brought into closer relations with the mother 
country, has been and is likely to be Tory. The people of a 
colony in general know nothing and care nothing about British 
politics or the objects of a British Liberal party. The connection 
of the ordinary colonist is solely with the Crown, and however 
Liberal he may be in his own concerns, in his Imperial relation 
"loyalty" is the only political sentiment which he knows. In the 
Colony itself there is nothing to which personal sentiment can 
. attach. The Colonial politician craves for Imperial titles, which 
are pretty lavishly bestowed on him, and act powerfully on his 
conduct in all questions concerning the Empire. Some years ago 
a Canadian politician, then a prominent Liberal, brought forward 
in the Canadian Parliament a motion pointed against the practice 
of bestowing Imperial titles on Canadians as inconsistent with 
the democratic spirit. He backed his motion with a strong speech ; 
but the same man afterwards accepted a Knighthood. This 
is a point for the serious consideration of British Liberals when 
they deal with the Colonial question. However democratic a 
colony may be in itself, its influence on British politics is sure to 
be Tory. 

To the influence exercised on British politics by Colonial wor- 
ship of Royalty and love of titles has been recently added the 
strong development of a similar propensity on the part of many 
wealthy Americans. American millionaires in increasing num- 
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bers are wholly or partly leaving their own country for one in 
which, if they cannot get better dinners or more luxury, they 
can get more subserviency, look for admission to titled society, 
and perhaps, if they ultimately become naturalized, hope to be 
wearers of titles themselves. Their political tendencies go along 
with their social aspirations. Nor is it only by Americans re- 
siding in England that the influence on English sentiment is 
exercised. In this South African war the drawing-rooms of Lon- 
don have received a sensible support from the drawing-rooms of 
New York. 

Before these pages meet the reader's eye the South African 
war will probably have reached its inevitable end, and the curtain 
of history will fall on one of the most memorable of all fights 
for independence. The passions which the war has called into 
play may take some time in subsiding, but in time they must 
subside. It is possible that the Liberal party may then reunite 
and find some question on which it may once more appeal suc- 
cessfully to the people. 

If conscription, of which there have been significant hints on 
the part of the Government, should be proposed, the Liberals will 
probably take issue thereupon; though some of them — Sir Charles 
Dilke, for example — are strongly militarist and might bolt upon 
this question. The character and tendencies of the English peo- 
ple must be greatly changed if a proposal to introduce conscrip- 
tion can succeed. Naval conscription long prevailed in the rude 
and detestable form of the press-gang. But it died a death of 
infamy about seventy years ago. Tramps were pressed for the 
army, it is believed, as late as the American war. Balloting for 
the militia formerly prevailed, but was suspended by act of Par- 
liament. Conscription for service in India and the other distant 
provinces of the Empire would be a different thing from Ger- 
man or Italian conscription for home service. If a precedent for 
it were sought in French conscription for Algeria, the precedent 
on inquiry would probably be found to condemn the policy; ac- 
counts of French barrack life in Algeria, at least, are far from 
happy. The main defense of the nation is not the army, but 
the navy, and conscription applied to the navy might have fatal 
effects on the manning of the mercantile marine. It is not likely, 
however, that the Tories will offer their opponents battle on this 
field. 
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A more likely field of the party battle is afforded by national 
education, which the clergy, backed by the Tories, are striving 
to keep in their own hands, while the Liberals seek to secularize 
it and transfer it from the Church to the Board of Schools. 
Wind is put into the Liberal sail in this encounter by the panic 
on the subject of commercial supremacy, which it is supposed that 
England is losing through defect of popular education; though 
the fact seems to be simply that the start which she had at the 
close of the war with Napoleon, when she was left in almost sole 
possession of manufactures and a mercantile marine, is now, in 
the natural course of things, being overhauled by other nations, 
and that if she wishes to hold her own she must eschew Jingoism 
and devote herself to industry and trade. 

The question, however, on which the Liberal party is most 
likely again to form a front and advance is that of the disestab- 
lishment of the State Church. It has already moved in this 
direction by proposing, under the leadership of Gladstone, to dis- 
establish the Church in Wales. The Church in Wales is not, like 
the established Church of Ireland, detached from the English 
Establishment; it is an integral part of the English Establish- 
ment though locally in a minority, as the Church of England 
must be in some districts of England itself. Gladstone, in fact, 
as he remained to the last a High Anglican, seems to have felt 
some compunction in fulfilling the promise which, amidst the 
heat of a great political contest, he had made to disestablish the 
Church in Wales. The separation of the Church from the State 
is thoroughly in the spirit of the age, and is bound to come sooner 
or later in all educated countries, if, indeed, in educated countries 
the Churches shall continue to exist. In England there are just 
now influences at work in opposite quarters which would facili- 
tate the attempt. On one hand the ingrained Protestantism of 
the country is alarmed and exasperated by the efforts of the 
Ritualist Clergy to revive the religion of the Middle Ages and 
reimpose the sacerdotal yoke. On the other hand, the extreme 
Ritualists are writhing under their subjection to the State and 
to the tribunals of a law which is essentially Protestant, exclud- 
ing Transubstantiation, the adoration of the Sacrament, and 
the other special articles and practices of the Ritualist party. 
In the highly educated classes scepticism is now rife, as it 
is among the more quick-witted artisans. But upper-class seep- 
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ticism is by no means universally favorable to disestablishment. 
On the contrary, upper-class sceptics are not rarely inclined to 
uphold the established Church as a conservative institution, per- 
haps also as a security against the religious enthusiasm which 
is the life of a free Church. Instances could be cited of Angli- 
can Churches built or aided by avowed sceptics on political or 
social grounds In the cities the Ritualist clergy have of late, 
by zeal and activity, been deservedly making way. The mind of 
the city is also to some extent open to aesthetic attractions, which 
the mind of the peasant is not. By the laboring class in the coun- 
try the parson is often regarded with jealousy as the confederate 
of the squire and the farmer, meddling too dictatorially in cottage 
affairs. The laborer, therefore, is apt to prefer the Nonconformist 
chapel, where there is no one over his head, to the parish church ; 
though from habit he continues to revert to the parish church for 
baptism, marriage, and burial. On the whole, the adherents of the 
Established Church by conviction must now be in a minority. Still 
the fibres of the institution are so entwined, not only with the re- 
ligious but with the social organization of the country, that to 
abolish it would be a difficult operation. The solution of all 
religious and ecclesiastical questions, however, in England as 
elsewhere, must depend on the progress of thought, and this is 
at present tending to the destruction of the theological founda- 
tions on which all Churches, established or free, rest. Strange 
would be the aspect of a country covered with cathedrals and 
churches from which belief and worship had fled. Yet to this 
present tendencies point. Statesmen apprehend danger from a 
Church uncontrolled by the State. The experience of Italy may 
calm their fears. It will be only necessary to give the Church, 
with restored self-government and command of such possessions 
as equity might leave to her, a constitution in which the laity 
would have a controlling voice, as they have in the Episcopal 
Church of the United States and Canada. Tithes would be abol- 
ished. The edifices, the parsonages, and whatever other portions 
of the endowments it was thought right to leave to the Church 
might be held as a State trust for the use and benefit of the 
Church. 

The question of the relation between Church and State in 
England meanwhile has been brought farcically into discussion 
by the apparent insults to Roman Catholicism in the King's Cor- 
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onation formulary as prescribed by the Act of Settlement. The 
clauses were not really intended as insults, or even as a Prot- 
estant demonstration, brit as tests which it was with reason as- 
sumed that no Catholic conscience could by help of any dis- 
pensation or casuistry evade. They were taken from the Test 
Act, passed in the reign of Charles II., and their efficacy as a 
bar to the Catholic conscience had been proved in the case of the 
Duke of York, afterwards James II. It is needless to say that 
they are now obsolete as well as offensive. Yet to deal with them 
is not easy, as Lord Salisbury has found. The Orangeman clings 
to them, and the nation apparently is unwilling, in view of the 
spread of Ritualism, altogether to dispense with the security for 
the national religion. But the Eoman Catholic opposes the insti- 
tution or any new Protestant test, while to the Eitualist any- 
thing Protestant, especially a denial of the Catholic view of the 
Sacrament, is hateful. Probably the easiest course, and the one 
least likely to afford an opening for a fierce theological debate, 
would be to pass a Declaratory Act confirming the Act of Set- 
tlement notwithstanding the omission by the heir to the Crown 
of any professions or abjurations of religious doctrine therein 
prescribed. 

Disestablishment of the State Church in England would not 
be without effect in America and the dependencies of Great 
Britain. The Episcopal Church probably owes its hold upon 
the rich and fashionable classes in part to its connection with the 
Anglican hierarchy ; and the political influence which it exerts is 
everywhere akin to that exerted by the hierarchy and clergy in 
England. In the case of Canada the Church of England could 
boast that in the struggle for responsible government in 1837 not 
a single member of the Church of England had been found in 
arms on the revolutionary side. 

A question always standing and coming at fitful intervals to 
the front is that of "mending or ending" the House of Lords. It 
is remarkable, though not unnatural, that Great Britain, after 
leading the march of Europe in political progress, should be the 
only nation which now retains a hereditary Upper House. A 
relic of the hereditary system lingers elsewhere, particularly in 
the Upper House of Austria; but it is manifestly a relic and no 
more. In Great Britain an attempt was made by Lord Palmer- 
ston to introduce the creation of life peerages as a general right 
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of the Crown; but it was successfully opposed by Lord Derby, 
and the only result has been the appointment of four law lords 
as life peers with salaries to do the work of a court of appeal, 
which, in that museum of political antiquities, the British Con- 
stitution, is still attached to a political assembly. The bishops 
are lords spiritual, but they seldom venture to take part in 
any except spiritual questions. They run a risk of being snubbed 
if they do. For hereditary rank and poweT hereditary wealth is 
a necessary qualification. To be created a peer, therefore, a man 
must either be rich, so as to be able to leave a fortune to his 
son, or be childless. Surprise was expressed the other day when 
half a million was granted to Lord Eoberts while nothing was 
granted to General Buller, who, as much as Lord Eoberts, had 
borne the burden and heat of the day. The reason was that 
Lord Eoberts would have a hereditary peerage to maintain. 
There is a measure of departure from feudalism in cases in which, 
as in those of Lord Farrer, Lord Lingen, and Lord Hobhouse, the 
personal name is retained instead of being changed, in feudal 
fashion, for a territorial title. The hereditary House of Lords 
may be said to have owed its life to a discreet resignation of 
power. Since its enforced submission to the popular will in pass- 
ing the Eeform Act of 1832, it has tacitly acquiesced in the under- 
standing that in great questions it retains at most a suspensive 
veto. Its right to carry opposition so far as to call for a judg- 
ment of the nation on the question of the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment was vehemently denied by Gladstone. On secondary ques- 
tions it retains and has in not a few cases exercised a power of 
rejection. Its life, however, is languid and the attendance 
at its sittings, even on important questions, is scandalously small. 
Mr. Gladstone presented it with the opportunity of a great suc- 
cess and of a renewal of its hold upon the nation when he allowed 
it to have the credit of saving the United Kingdom from dis- 
memberment by putting its almost unanimous veto on his Home 
Eule Bill. His subsequent crusade against it was, as might have 
been foreseen, a complete failure, and served only to emphasize 
its victory. Its greatest security, perhaps, is the total absence of 
any definite plan of reform. The nation would not like to "end" 
the Upper House and be governed by a single elective chamber; 
but how to "mend" it nobody seems to know. It is not certain 
that the House of Commons, or the Liberal party in it, at heart 
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desires any such reform in the House of Lords as would make it 
an equal participant of power. Lord Kosebery playfully flouts the 
assembly of which he is a gem ; but he takes no practical step, nor 
has he made any definite proposal. 

It is desperately difficult for the Liberal party to disentangle 
itself from the embarrassment into which it was brought by its 
leader's conversion to Home Eule. Lord Eosebery, when, as 
Prime Minister, he said that Great Britain was the predominant 
partner, and that the measure could not pass without her consent, 
went as near as possible to a practical repudiation. But the Irish 
delegation is inflexible, and without the Irish vote the Liberals 
can hardly hope for success. At the same time it may be taken 
as certain that the nation will never consent to a practical dis- 
memberment which in all probability would establish a hostile 
nation on its flank. The case of the Irish Nationalists, it must 
be owned, has been morally strengthened by recent events. To 
be a member of a peaceful, industrial and commercial kingdom 
is one thing; to be a member of a militarist and marauding 
empire, challenging the world to arms, would be another. If the 
Irish land question could be settled, it is probable, as has been 
said before, that the political agitation would subside. The Irish 
land question might most likely have been settled at the cost of a 
fraction of the sum which is being spent on the subjugation of the 
Boers. The Irish delegation has held well together and showed 
force, though the effect has been somewhat marred by Hibernian 
escapades. If Mr. Chamberlain proceeds, as he threatens, to pun- 
ish Ireland by a reduction of her representation, he will probably 
find the North of Ireland united with the South, and a serious 
undertaking before him. 

The Liberal party seems not to be so much broken up or 
discomfited in the country at large as in the House of Com- 
mons. In the bye-elections it still makes a good fight and, 
though beaten, polls a respectable vote. The common Liberal 
is simply true to his old flag, and he is unaffected by the per- 
sonal rivalries and jealousies which have had almost as great 
an effect as differences of opinion in splitting up the party in 
the House of Commons. 

All this has been said on the assumption that the party system 
of government is to continue, and that consequently the one thing 
needed in British politics is a reconstruction of the Opposition. 

YOU CLXXIII. — no. 538. 20 
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But is it certainly so? May not the party system of govern- 
ment itself be drawing to an end? May not those who are toil- 
ing to patch up an Opposition by forced reconciliations and arti- 
ficial suppressions be really laboring in vain? May not Lord 
Eosebery's enigmatic attitude be an index to the future? The 
place for which he is apparently fitted is that of Foreign Min- 
ister in a government free from party. 

Party, we have been often solemnly told, is inherent in human 
nature. "Every one," says the comic opera, "is born a little Con- 
servative or a little Liberal." Nobody doubts that people have 
by nature different tendencies; some are sanguine, and others 
cautious. But human nature is not bisected; character varies 
by infinite gradations. Nor is the same man uniform in his 
tendencies. He is conservative on one subject, radical on another. 
As a rule youth is sanguine and age is cautious. Yet there 
are no more violent reactionists than the youthful members of 
an aristocracy. On all practical questions men fall naturally into 
groups of agreement according to their temperaments and their 
relations to the particular subject. Only in politics do they 
organize permanent parties and submit their personal convictions 
and suffrages to the party yoke. 

Those who fancy that the party system of government is or 
ought to be universal, resemble the British footman who said 
that everybody knew that blue was absurd for a uniform except 
in the Artillery and the Horse Guards Blue. The party sys- 
tem of government prevailed no doubt in the days of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, when the political domination of the Guelph 
party was constitutionally recognized at Florence. It may be 
said to have prevailed in Holland in the seventeenth century. 
But in recent times it is little more than an accident of British 
and American history. In England it had its origin, its life, 
and something like a rational justification in the struggle between 
the followers of the constitutional House of Hanover and those 
of the absolutist House of Stuart. Here was a vital issue such 
as might justify a good citizen in submitting to party discipline 
on all secondary questions. That issue having been finally de- 
cided by the defeat of the Stuarts, the rational and moral basis 
of party was withdrawn, and there followed a period of "con- 
nections" scrambling for the offices of government and vieing 
with each other in intrigue, jobbery, and corruption. From this 
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political Malebolge, Chatham sought to rescue the nation by 
putting all "connections" under his feet and forming a govern- 
ment without party; Burke, by reviving party as a bond of 
principle, though upon what principle or set of principles Burke's 
party was to be based he omitted to explain. Both policies were 
soon merged in the war of the American Bevolution, which was 
carried on by the personal influence of George III., masked under 
the subserviency of Lord North. Benewed in a very sinister form 
by the coalition of Fox and North, the party system again failed. 
Pitt's majority at first was not partisan; it was formed by a 
national uprising against the unclean coalition, and embraced 
various elements, some high Tory, others independent or even 
Eadical like Wilkes. Nor did Pitt's Ministry recognize the 
law of party government which requires the Ministry to resign 
when it is defeated on any question of importance. It took 
defeats on the Westminster election, on Parliamentary reform 
and on free trade with Ireland without any thought of resignation. 
The outbreak of the French Bevolution, by dividing English 
opinion on a sharp line, once more afforded a rational basis for 
party. That struggle over, there presently ensued a struggle for 
reform, Parliamentary and general, which again supplied grounds 
more or less natural and rational for party organization, though 
not without an increasing ascendancy of mere faction and cabal, 
with their necessary effects on the character of government and 
legislation. There is now apparently a collapse of the system, 
which every attempt to reconstruct an Opposition makes only 
more apparent. 

In the United States party had its well-known origin in the 
antagonism between the tendency to Federal centralization repre- 
sented by Hamilton and the opposite tendency represented by 
Jefferson. It is not recognized in "The Federalist," nor was 
it recognized by Washington, who regarded it as a transient ail- 
ment to be cured by combining the representatives of the two 
tendencies in his government. The system, however, has since 
established itself with a vengeance. It is recognized by law, and 
has practically overridden the Constitution. Yet foundation, 
rational or moral, it apparently has none. There are two great 
standing organizations through which a perpetual competition 
for power and place is carried on. Neither of them can be said to 
be based on any distinct and permanent principle or set of prin- 
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eiples ; each of them, on the eve of a Presidential election, looks 
about through its managing committee for the planks which 
are most likely to be popular, and of these makes up its platform. 
The Eepublican party at the present time hardly presents any 
of the special features which it presented when it was fighting 
against slavery for the Union. The Democratic party at the 
present day hardly presents any of the special features which it 
presented when it was the organ of the Southern slave-owner, 
defending slavery with the help of commercial interests and of the 
Irish in Northern cities. In the intervals between Presidential 
elections each of the party organizations is a political tenement to 
let, possibly for sale ; and till the Presidential election approaches 
nobody can tell exactly what policy will be the next tenant. Mug- 
wumpery is the protest of common sense and national interest 
against the system, not the less well-founded or significant 
because it is called by a scornful name. 

The British dependencies have in this respect followed in the 
political wake of the mother country. In Canada seventy years 
ago there was a struggle for responsible government against the 
rule of an autocratic Governor and his Camarilla which made 
the. party organization for the time as natural as it was in Eng- 
land during the struggle between the Hanoverians and the 
Stuarts. That question and all questions connected with it have 
long since been settled. The parties afterwards became mere 
factions struggling for place; and their forces being evenly bal- 
anced, the struggle ended in a deadlock, a door of escape from 
which was found for the time in Confederation. At present the 
parties are mere machines without any distinctive principles, 
bidding against each other for power and place by the usual 
arts, with an irresistibly increasing amount of jobbery and cor- 
ruption. The Canadian people are as worthy and as fit for self- 
government as any people in the world ; but politics are far below 
the people. 

In not one of the great European nations has the party 
system been successfully applied. In France, Germany and Italy 
alike, instead of the division into two nearly equal sections which 
the system requires, there has been a multiplicity of groups, each 
of them not only with a policy, but with a political ideal of its 
own, perpetually at war among themselves, but combining against 
every Ministry that is formed, so that total instability of govern- 
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merit has ensued. The principal work of a Minister has been, 
not to guide legislation, but to go about from bench to bench 
picking up the support of individual members or groups to save 
his Government from falling. In Germany the Crown has re- 
tained a measure of power derived from the leadership of national 
unification and defence which enables it in some degree to dis- 
regard party and to steer a course of its oWn. 

Is the party system of government then to last forever? 
Are we to regard as final the division of a nation into two organ- 
ized factions waging a perpetual war of intrigue, calumny, and 
corruption with each other? Is one-half of the community for- 
ever to regard the other half as its political enemy ? Is it always 
to be the duty of a minority to make government in the hands 
of the majority unpopular and unsuccessful? Can any house 
thus divided against itself expect to stand? 

The system makes all legislation, instead of statesmanliKe, 
more or less demagogic. A proof of this will be found in the 
history of British legislation on the subject of the electoral fran- 
chise. Extension of the franchise may have been, and in fact 
was, right. But the spirit in which this was done, and which 
embodied itself in the legislation, was far from being statesman- 
like or patriotic. The head of the Conservative party, carry- 
ing a sweeping measure of extension, had the hardihood to own 
that he was taking a leap in the dark, and that he exulted in 
"dishing the Whigs," of whose party he had once himself been 
a remarkably violent member. 

The place of statesmen is being more and more taken by the 
stump-orator. To stump-oratory a large share of the public 
man's time and effort is now given. Two generations ago no 
British politician of high degree thought of going on the stump, 
or even of speaking at any election but his own. The present 
habit is highly injurious to statesmanship. It absorbs the man's 
energy ; it deprives him of time for acquisition of knowledge and 
for reflection ; worst of all, perhaps, it forces him to be perpetually 
committing himself, for a speaker can hardly amuse and excite 
a large audience, without saying more than, in his cooler moments, 
he would deem it prudent to say. 

The weakness of government in England of which Lord Bose- 
bery and others complain is probably due in no small measure 
to the lowering of energy caused by the exhausting demands of 
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the stump and the nightly work of Parliamentary strife, added 
to a load of departmental business which in every department 
has greatly increased. The burden is probably the more exhaust- 
ing because the men on whom it is laid are commonly not of 
the class which has been trained to incessant toil. 

Switzerland has opened for herself a door and perhaps has 
indicated a way of escape from the party system. Her Exec- 
utive Council is elected for a certain term by the Legislative 
Assembly. It is said that the elections and re-elections are gen- 
erally decided by administrative merit, and the general result 
appears to be satisfactory. It seems also that the referendum is 
worked without respect to party. 

England herself has a historic record of an attempt to found 
a Government on an elective footing, but not on the basis of 
party. This is the "Instrument of Government," memorable at 
all events as the outcome of a great debate among political intel- 
lects of high calibre and unique experience, at a moment when 
the nation had completely burst the cerements of the Middle Ages 
and faced the political problems of modern life. The "Instru- 
ment of Government" was buried out of sight and memory 
under the ruins of a lost cause. But if the decadence of party 
government continues, the constitution of the Protectorate, as it 
originally was, with its single elective House of Parliament and 
its standing Council of State filled by a mixture of election with 
nomination, may again attract attention, not certainly as a per- 
fect model, but as suggestive of a line. 

In the meantime the whole scene will be changed if the vision 
of the Imperial Federationists is to be realized, and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is to be merged in an 
Anglo-Saxon Empire. This would be the complete reversal of 
the policy which half a century ago prevailed almost universally 
among British statesmen, who looked upon the Colonies as 
destined in time, and probably in no long time, to become inde- 
pendent and make England the mother of free nations. Even 
Disraeli, whom Jingoism adores as the author of its being, in 
a letter to his Foreign Secretary, Lord Malmesbury, spoke of 
the Colonies as "millstones round the neck of England," and 
destined soon to be independent. 

Imperial Federation has been preached in Great Britain and 
in the Colonies for the last thirty years. The Duke of Man- 
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Chester lent the movement the prestige of his title; he had 
little in the way of political influence to lend. Hardly any 
ground was gained by the movement before the Queen's Jubilee, 
when grandiose ideas of every kind prevailed. In Canada, the 
Post Office being in high Imperialist hands, the auspicious hour 
was marked by the issue of a postage stamp in which Canada, 
habitable and cultivable, was represented as one vast and undi- 
vided mass, including the North Pole, forming a great part of 
the British Empire, and utterly dwarfing Great Britain. The 
motto was "We Hold a Greater Empire Than Has Been." But 
since the conquest of the Transvaal and the ascendancy in British 
politics of Mr. Chamberlain, who, having discarded his social- 
istic radicalism, is flying the Imperialist kite, a new impulse 
has been given to Imperial Federation, and its advocates are 
now confidently looking forward to its triumph. Something 
indeed, though not of a very decisive kind, has been actually 
done in that direction. Through the exertions of Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, a postal confederation has been formed, and the postage 
of letters has been equalized throughout the Empire, or such parts 
of it as have at present come into the union. A more momen- 
tous step is the participation of Canada and Australia in the 
South African war; though this, as far as Canada is concerned, 
has been overstated; while Canadians enlist freely not only in 
the armies and fleets of Great Britain, but in the United States. 
There has been much talk of an Imperial Zollverein, but the 
only step as yet taken towards the fulfillment of that idea has 
been a preferential reduction of duty on British goods by the 
Canadian Government, which at present shows no sign of being 
imitated by the other Colonies, or met by any reciprocal favor 
on the part of Great Britain. Attempts to induce Great Britain 
to abandon the policy of free trade, under which her wealth has 
enormously increased, have met with a succession of rebuffs. Nor 
has there yet been any attempt to devise a uniform tariff applic- 
able to a number of countries lying wide apart, and varying from 
each other in their commercial circumstances and their financial 
needs. The argument commonly used by Zollvereiners that 
Great Britain, having a short supply of food in herself, and 
being thus liable to be reduced to famine in the ease of maritime 
war, ought to have the harvests of the Colonists to draw upon, 
has evidently no force. The Colonies would be involved in the 
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war; their ships would be liable to capture; and they would thus 
be the very sources of supply on which of all others Great Britain 
could not draw. 

Mr. Chamberlain has just been trying, with the help of Colo- 
nial advisers, to construct an Imperial Court of Appeal in which 
all the Colonies were to be represented, and which was to take the 
place of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. But so 
far he seems not to have been successful. Perhaps for a good 
reason. India may require an impartial tribunal such as an 
Imperial Court of Appeal to guard the legal rights of her subject 
race; a function which the Privy Council has most admirably 
fulfilled. But a free Colony is competent to decide the suits of its 
own people, other, at least, than those which arise under the 
constitution given it by an Act of the British Parliament. The 
Colonial judge has the advantage of local knowledge, of which 
the Court at Westminster is said to have sometimes shown a 
lack. 

Of the political federation of the Empire no scheme has yet 
been brought forward. When a scheme is called for, the answer 
is that we must not ask for anything "cut and dry," but rest 
content with the propagation of the sentiment. Cut and dry or 
not, there must be a working plan before us before we can com- 
mit ourselves to the work. How is the Imperial Legislature to 
be composed? If Great Britain is to have a representation in 
proportion to her numbers, the Colonies will be swamped, and 
there will be discontent among Colonists when they are outvoted. 
On the other hand, if Great Britain is not represented in propor- 
tion to her numbers, there will be discontent among the people 
of Great Britain. What are to be the powers and the functions 
of the federal Government? How are its decrees and requisi- 
tions to be enforced ? What are to be its relations to the British 
Crown and the Foreign Office ? What, again, is to be done with 
India and her three hundred millions of Hindoos? Is she to be 
left under the separate rule of Great Britain ? In that case con- 
trol, of the army, of the navy, and of diplomacy must be in great 
measure withdrawn from the federal Government. Or is India 
to be placed under a federal Government representing all the 
Colonies and Dependencies? In that case we must pity the 
Hindoo. 

The people of Great Britain know more now about the Colonies 
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than they did some years ago. A Canadian traveling in Eng- 
land would no longer read a proclamation of the Privy Coun- 
cil in which Ontario was designated as "that town." He would 
not be congratulated at a public meeting on the settlement of 
the Alabama claim, as a removal of the last ground of disagree- 
ment between Canada and Great Britain. He would not, on 
introducing his Canadian attendant, be met with a smile of 
incredulity at the attempt to pass off as Canadian a person who 
was not red. Yet the masses of the people of England know 
nothing about the domestic affairs of Canada, while the masses 
in Canada know almost as little about the domestic affairs of 
England. Few Canadians could describe the political parties of 
England; few Englishmen could describe the political parties of 
Canada. The two nations do not read each other's newspapers; 
do not know even the names, much less the characters and opin- 
ions of each other's public men ; they are not at all in touch with 
each other. The same thing may probably be said with regard 
to the people of Australia; while South Africa for the present 
is a wreck. The completion of Australian federation, instead of 
being a step towards federation of the Empire, in which char- 
acter it is hailed, is rather a step the other way. It tends to the 
consolidation of a local nationality, and to the strengthening of 
local and separatist feeling. A federation of federations would 
indeed be a political edifice requiring a master hand for its 
construction, and still more, perhaps, for its support. 

The fact is that if you are content with being a nation, you 
may have a free constitution; if you choose to have an Empire, 
you must have an Emperor. That this is true will be found by 
the United States as much as by Great Britain. But the love 
of territorial aggrandizement has not as yet so far prevailed over 
the love of liberty that Great Britain is ready to put herself 
under an Emperor. This sudden and violent plunge into Im- 
perialism and Militarism is not unlikely, unless Great Britain 
is involved in a great war, to be followed by a recoil. 

Goldwik Smith. 



